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this, that they were carried upon them in that 
element. ‘This last gentleman, in fine serene 
weather in September, had noticed these webs 
falling from the heavens, and in them discover- 
ed, more than once, a spider, which he named 
the bird. On another come, while he was 
_| watehing the proceedings of a common spi 

the animal, suddenly turning “aaah 
darted forth a long thread, and vaulting from 
the on which it stood, was carried up- 
wards to a considerable height. Numerous 
observations afterwards confirmed this extraor- 
dinary fact; and he further discovered, that 
while they fly in this manner they pull in their 
long thread with their fore feet, so as to form 
it into a ball, or, as we may call it, air balloon 
of flake. ‘The height to which spiders will 
thus ascend, he affirms, is prodigious. One day 
in the autumn, when the air was full of webs, 
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For “ The Friend.” 
GOSSAMER. 


In page 26 of the 10th vol. of «« The Friend,” 
a correspondent gives an interesting instance, 
which he witnessed, of the manner in which 
the spiders float themselves in the air. As 
this operation may be witnessed almost every 
fine and still day in the autumn, the following 
extracts from Kirby & Spence’s Entomology 
will probably interest the young readers of 
“ The Friend.” 


York Minster, (200 feet in height) from whence 
he could discern the floating webs still very 
high above him. Some spiders that fell, and 
were entangled upon the pinnacles, he took. 
They were of a kind that never enter honses, 


and therefore could not d to have 
taken their flight from . Itappears 
from his observation, tha faculty is not 


As an observer of nature you have often, 
without doubt, been astonished by that sight 
occasionally noticed in fine days in the autumn 
of webs—commonly called gossamer webs— 








covering the earth, and ing in the air; and | confined to one species of spider, but is com- | i 
have frequently. asked are these | mon to several, thoug only in their young or 
webs? Your ace ates MN Me ¥ 


times, much excited the attention of learned 
naturalists. It was an old and strange notion, 
that these webs were composed of dew burned 
by the sun. ; 
« ‘The fine nets whith oft we woven see 
Of scorched dew,” 

says Spencer. Another fellow to it, and equally 
absurd, was that adopted by a learned man 
and good-natured philosopher, Robert Hooke. 
** Much resembling a cobweb,”’ says he “ ora 
confused lock of these cylinders, is a certain 
white substance which, after a fog, may be ob- 
served to fly up and down the air: catching 
several of these and examining them with my 
microscope, I found them much of the same 
form, and looking like to a flake of worsted 
prepared to be spun; though by what means 
they should be produced, is not easily imagin- 
ed: they were of thie same weight or very little 
heavier than the air; and, tis not unlikely, but 
that those great white clouds, that appear all 
the summer time, may be of the same sub- 
stance.” What will you say if I tell you, 
that these webs are air balloons, and that the 
aeronauts are spiders, who, long before Mont- 
golfier, nay, ever since the creation, have been 
in the habit of sailing through the fields of 
ether in these air-light chariots! The first 
naturalists who made this discovery, appear to 
have been Dr. Hulse and Dr. Martin Lister— 
the former first observing that spiders shoot 
their webs into the air; and the latter, besides 


when full grown, their bodies are too heavy to 
be thus conveyed. One spider he noticed that 





several like so many shining rays at the tail of 


So that these little crawlers seem to have, while 
mounting, some locomotive power without the 
use of limbs, and move faster than the air in 
the air itself.” 

I have frequently noticed them, for at the 
times When these webs are floating in the air 
they are very numerous, on the vertical angle 
of a post, or pale, or one of the uprights of a 
gate, with the end of their abdomen pointing 
upwards, as if to shoot their thread previously 
to flying off; when upon my approaching to 
take a nearer view, they have lowered it again 
and persisted in disappointing my wish to see 
them mount aloft. The rapidity with which the 


he mounted to the top of the highest steeple of 







at one time contented itself with ejaculating a | 
single thread, while at others, it darted out} 


spider vanishes from sight upon this occasion, 
and darts into the air, is a problem of no easy 
solution. Can the length of the web they dart 
forth counterpoise the weight of their bodies? 
Or, have they any organ analogous to the 


at their will to render them buoyant in theair? 
Or do they rapidly: ascend their threads in 
their usual way and gather them up, till hav- 
ing collected them into a mass of sufficient 
magnitude, they give themselves to the air and 
are carried here and there in these chariots? I 
must here give you Gilbert White’s very curi- 
ous account of a shower of these webs that he 
witnessed. On the 21st of September, 1741, 
intent upon field diversions, he rose before day- 
break, but on going out, he found the whole 
face of the country covered with a thick coat of 
cobweb drenched with dew, as if two or three 
setting nets had been drawn one over the other. 
When his dogs attempted to hunt, their eyes 
were so blinded and hood-winked, they 
were obliged to lie down and scrape them- 
selves. ‘This appearance was followed by a 
most lovely day. About nine A. M., a shower 
of these webs (formed, not of single floatin 
threads, but of perfec 5, some near an inch 
id, and five or siz ) was observed fall- 

which continu- 

e whale 


= bladder of fishes, which contributes 
















ed that they were considerably heavier than 
the atmosphere. When the most elevated sta- 
tion in the country where this was observed 
was ascended, the webs were still to be seen 
descending from above, and twinkling like stars 


a comet. Gilbert White, of Selbourne, con-| in the sun, so as to draw the attention of the 
firms Dr. Lister’s account. ‘ Every day in fine | most incurious. The flakes of the web hung 
weather in autumn,” says he, “do I see these | so thick upon the hedges and trees, that bas- 
spiders shooting out their webs and mounting | kets full might have been collected. No one 
aloft: they will go off from the fingers if you | 
will take them into your hand. Last summer) 
one alighted upon my book as I was reading | the fields in fine weather in autumn, and have 
in the parlour, and running to the top of the| the power of shooting out webs from their tails 
page, and shooting out a web, took its depar-| so as to render themselves buoyant and lighter 
ture from thence. But what I most wondered |than the air. In Germany, these flights of 
at was, that it went off with consjderable velo- | gossamer appear_so constantly in autumn, that 
city in a place where no air wasystirring ; and | they are there metaphorically called “ der flie- 
I am sure that I did not assist it with my breath. | gender sommer”, (the flying or departing sum- 


doubts, he observes, that these webs are the 
production of small spiders which swarm in 


mer,) and authors speak of the web, as often 
hanging in flakes like wool, on every bush and 
hedge throughout extensive districts. 

So prodigious are the numbers of these spi- 
ders, that sometimes every stalk of straw in.the 
stubble, and every clod and stone in the fal- 
lows, swarms with them. Dr. Strack assures 
us, that twenty or thirty often sit upon a single 
straw; and that he collected about 2000 in 
half an hour, and could easily have doubled the 
number had he wished it; he remarks ‘ that 
the cause of their escaping the notice of other 
observers is, their falling to the ground upon 
the least alarm.” 
















For “ The Friend.” 
SLAVERY IN INDIA. 
(Concluded from page 10.) 


That slavery, disguise it as you will, is still 
a bitter draught even in India, many facts 
loudly testify. 

In some districts, where an enumeration of 
the population has taken place, while the total 
number of inhabitants appears to have increased 
considerably, that of the slaves is found to have 
remained stationary ; and it is reasonably sup- 
posed that the increase of the latter has been 
prevented by scanty fare, hard work, and cruel 
treatment. 

Masters possess the legal right of manumis- 
sion, but it is never exercised in favour of 
agrestic slaves. A slave of the highest class 
may be hired from his:master for seven und a 
half fanams per annum, equal to the almost 
incredibly pitiful sum of ninety-two cents! 
The lowly Pooliar Cherumar, who compose 
more than half the aggregate slave population, 
may be hired for even less than half that sum, 
paliry as it is. ‘The sale prices are corre- 
spondent. A slave of the highest class will 
fetch 250 gold fanams, equal to thirty-one dol- 
lurs; a man of the iowest class forty-eight 
fanams ; a woman thirty ; a boy twenty; and 
a girl fifteen fanams. ‘The average price of all 
eastes, of which twenty are enumerated, is 


equal to $16 50! Such is the market value of 
The sale of 


human @attle in British India. 

sti¢ Slaves is common. They may be sold 
for the debts of their master; but in the Tamil 
country the removal of them from their village, 
and consequently from their families, would be 
contrary to ancient 


; and hence the prac- 
tice of transferring ith the land when it 
is sold, which, though mot necessary in law in 





Campbell’s judgment, is in the Tamil country 
almost invariably adopted. On the western 
side of the peninsula, on the other hand, the 


people, except immediately on the sea-coast, 
are no where congregated in villages. Each 
landlord there is resident on his own estate, 
and the slaves may be removed from one estate 
to another however distant. 

But Baber considers this an innovation upon 
the ancient usages of the country; and Pro- 
fessor Adam attributes its introduction to the 
practice of the a in seizing and sell- 
ing slaves off the land in satisfaction of public 
dues. Slaves were thus sold away from the 
estates where they were born and bred; hus- 
bands and wives, parents and children, were 
separated ; and all the nearest and dearest as- 
sociations and ties of our common nature were 
severed—and all this done by authority, in 
execution of judgments, and in satisfaction of 
revenue arrears. The extent to which this 
practice has been carried is shown by the 
statements of Vaughan, a collector of revenue 
under the Madras government, and a defender 
of such proceedings. ‘The sale of cheru- 
mars,” that is, slaves, says this officer, ‘* both 
in execution of decrees for arrears of revenue, 
and by mutual and private contracts, is as 
common as the sale of land.”” And how com- 
mon is the sale of land for arrears, appears 
from Sir Thomas Munro's report, dated July 
16, 1822: in one single talook (or estate) out 
of sixty-three in Malabar, 1330 plantations 
and rice fields were sold in order to satisfy 
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| public balances. In consequence of repeated 
pemeeeenees from volent and public- 
| spirited servants of th@government, the Madras 
board of revenue, in 1819, prohibited the sale 
of slaves on account of arrears of revenue in 
Malabar; but the sale of them has not been 










































course slave owners continue to exercise the 
right, to which the example of government has 
accustomed them, of selling their slaves indis- 
criminately one to another apart from the lands 
to which they belong, on even still, as is 
alleged, in discharge of revenue arrears. 

We have now endeavoured to exhibit the 
condition of the field slaves, That of the do- 
mestic slaves is less rigorous; though, as 
Adam believes, not so easy as is generally re- 
presented. He first gives us the fair colouring 
of Colebrooke and Chaplin, and then with his 
own hand completes the picture, by adding the 
darker shades. Colebrooke represents it to be 
a very mild system, in Bengal, accompanied 
by every indulgence necessary to the well- 
being and increase of the slaves, and, indeed, 
opulent persons, he says, are liable to become 
overstocked by their natural increase. But in 
that case they never sell the supernumeraries, 
but emancipate them; to sell a household slave 
being accounted a disgrace, while manumission 
is held to be an act of piety and an expiation 
of divers offences. 


the kind treatment of domestic slaves in Bengal 
is not universal, and remarks that it is absurd 
to suppose they are never sold in a country 
where one of the great sources of domestic 
slavery is the salé of children by their parents, 
and of freemen by themselves ; where a man, 
when he wants money, will pawn his own 
wife: and he undertakes to show, from the 
observations of Liston, Hamilton, and Dr. 
M‘Cosh, that the sale of domestic slaves 
under the Bengal presidency is not so unusual 
as Colebrooke’s remarks imply. And he 
notices many notorious customs which neces- 
sarily involve the practice of cruelty to the 
domestic slave. 

Chaplin, in his official report on the state 
of domestic slavery in the Dekhan, describes 
it as ‘“*a very mild and mitigated servitude, 
rather than absolute slavery.” Yet he thinks 
some legal provision needful to protect the 
slave from oppression, and to regulate, but not 
prohibit the traffic in “* what has hitherto been 
deemed a marketable commodity.”” He states 
that ‘* the master could chastise his slave with 
moderation, but if death ensued from his 
severity he was punished severely by fine or 
otherwise, actording to the pleasure of the 
government.”’- It is not necessary to repeat 
Adam’s comments on this account of domestic 
slavery by Chaplin ; the inferences to be drawn 
from it are very plain, and quite opposed to his 
own opinion of the mildness of the system. © 

Under the Madras presidency, where the 
domestic slaves are nearly all Mohamedans, 
their condition, so far as it relates to the males 
at least, is without dispute an easy one, but it 
is far otherwise with the females, whose situa- 


humanity and morality. Professor A. believes 
that the seclusion of female slaves in the 
harems of Mussulmans of rank too often pre- 








prohibited in execution of decrees, and of 








On this Adam expresses his conviction, that 


tion is utterly repugnant to every principle of 








cludes complaint, prevents redress, and cloaks 
crimes at which Europeans would shudder. 

In conclusion, he remarks :—We see more 
distinetly what slavery is both in law and prac- 
tice by the attempts made to lessen its evils, to 
control the master, and to protect the slave. 
When men of high official station, of acknow- 
ledged sound judgment, and of extensive local 
experience and iptimate acquaintance with na- 
tive institutions and customs, in different and 
distant provinces, without communication with 
each other, earnestly and repeatedly urge on 
the government they serve the adoption of 
certain modifications of the existing law of 
slavery to remedy certain alleged evils,—in the 
ned terms of the recommendations they offer, 
and of the descriptions they give of the evils 
to be remedied, we have their testimony to the 
existence and reality of those evils, perhaps in 
one of the most natural and unforced, the most 
authentic and impressive, forms in which it 
could be conveyed. Bearing this in mind, let 
us review the various suggestions of Richard- 
son and Harington in Bengal, and of Baber 
and Campbell in the Madras presidency, and 
we shall see such a picture of slavery as, inde- 
pendent of all other evidence, may well arrest 
the attention of the government and people of 
England. According to Harington, there is 
no law in Bengal against the exportation of 
natives, to be sold as slaves, and according to 
Campbell, the act making the slave trade felo- 
ny, is a dead letter throughout the Madras 
territory, and offences against it by traffic in 
slaves by sea may take place with impunity 
along the whole line of the Coromandel and 
Malabar coasts under the Madras government. 
The additional fact established by Baber, that 
domestic slaves, partly natives of Arabia, but 
chiefly of Abyssinia, are found in fact in all 
the great ‘towns throughout Malabar and Ca- 
nara, proves not only that the slave trade may 
take Deans but that ee actually are imported 
at least on the Malabar coast, although probably 
in small numbers at a time, and only for do- 
mestic purposes, and introduced under the 
guise of personal attendants of their masters, 
or as sailors employed on board Arab, Mop- 
- or Lubbee vessels. The argument of 

ichardson against the continued recognition 
of Hindu slave law, and in favour of the rigid 
interpretation and enforcement of the letter of 
Mohamedan slave law, and Harington’s de- 


fence of the continued maintenance of both 


systems by the British government, prove that 
they are in fact recognised, maintained, en- 
forced, and administered by that government, 
if any additional ee of that fact were required 
after the perusal of Macnaghten’s Principles 
and Precedents of the Hindu and Mohamedan 
laws of slavery. With regard to the actual 
state of slavery and slaves in India, the various 
recommenddtions and tions of these 
public officers of the East India Company’s 
government for the reform of slave law, prove 
that parents sell their children as slaves; that 
children are eee to be sold as slaves; 
that girls are purchased to be the victims of 
profligacy ; that men and women sell them- 
selves for life, and involve their families in the 
same doom; that slaves are sold by their 
owners to provide means for the payment of ar- 
rears of revenue to the government, and by the 











vernment in execution of decrees of courts of 

tice ; that by these sales slaves are removed 
from the places of their nativity, parents are 
se rom their children, and even mothers 
from their infants, husbands from wives, and 
brothers from sisters; that the East India 
Company, by the re of lands and 
estates, and of the slaves attached to them, be- 
come, and are slaveholders; that agrestic 
slaves in particular are ill-fed, ill-clothed, and 
ill-housed, and that they are neglected in sick- 
ness, age, and infirmity by their masters ; that 
their masters have the power of corporal 
punishment in their own ; and finally, 
that many, Macnaghten henge are 
wrongfully detai in bondage, contrary to 
the letter cod spirit of the law. Sach is slavery 
in British India, ae the clearly implied 
testimony of those who have, benevolently but 
unsuccessfully employed their official station 
and influence to rouse the government to re- 
medy its most direct and flagrant evils. 

So little has the subject attracted attention, 
that the court of directors of the company— 
the governing body in England—so recently 
as the twelfth month, 1821, say in one of 
their despatches to the Indian government, 
‘«* We are told that part of the people employed 
in the cultivation of Malabar are held as slaves ; 
that they are attached to the soil; and market- 
able property ;"—and this is said fourteen 
years after Dr. Francis Buchanan’s journey 
through Mysore, Canara, and Malabar, pub- 
lished in London, under the authority and 
patronage of the directors themselves, familiar 
to every one who has the slightest interest o1 
euriosity in Indian affairs, and containing a 
complete development of the system of slavery 
prevailing in the western provinces of the 
peninsula. Dr. Buchanan’s work was not only 
published under the authority and patronage of 
the directors, but the investigation into the re- 
sources of the three above mentioned provinces 
which it records was performed under the or- 
ders of the governor-general of India, and at 
the expense of the East India Company. Au- 
thentic information is collected at great ex- 
pense to the state, with much labour to the 
agent employed, and still these provinces con- 
tinue to be governed, or rather misgoverned 
and neglected, just as if no such information 
was possessed. And this too, notwithstanding 
the British parliament, in consenting to the ex- 
tension of the charter of the company in 1833 
for a period of twenty-one years, expressly en- 
joined the immediate adoption of measures to 
extinguish slavery. One third of that term has 
passed, yet the condition of the slave has not 
been ameliorated ; the state of slavery has not 
been mitigated ; drafts of laws and regulations 
for these purposes have not been prepared and 
transmitted ; nothing whatever has been done 
or attempted for the accomplishment of the 
will of parliament. 

ot ee 


The population of Pittsburg, including de- 
pendent yillages in the vicinity, is computed 
at 60,000. The annual amount of manu- 
factures and mechanical produetions, about 
12,000,000 dollars; sales of merchandise, 
about 13,000,000. 
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Change of Elevation in the Waters of the 
Great Lakes. 
From the Second Report of Douglass Hou ghton,, State Geolo- 
gist of Michigan, 1239, 

Intimately connected with the geological 
changes which are taking place, from the de- 
posit of detrital matter at the mouths of streams, 
and in the deeper portions of the lakes, toge- 
ther with the degradation of the lake and river 
coasts, are the changes in the relative level of 
the lakes ; a subject to which the attention of 
our citizens has been more particularly called 
within the past two years. 

The great interest which this subject pos- 
sesses in connection with our lake harbours, as 
well as with those agricultural interests situa- 
ted upon the flat lands bordering the lakes and 
rivers, may be a sufficient apology for the in- 
troduction, in this report, of the accompanying 
facts and reflections upon the subject. An ac- 
curate and satisfactory determination of the 
total rise and fall of the waters of the lakes, is 
a subject the importance of which, in connec- 
tion with some of our works of internal im- 
provement and harbours, can, at this time 
scarcely be appreciated. 

Much confusion is conceived to have arisen, 
in the minds of a portion of our citizens, in 
consequence of a confounding of the regular 
annual rise and fall to which the waters of the 
lakes are subject, with that apparently irregu- 
lar elevation and subsidence, which only ap- 
pears to be completed in a series of years; 
changes that are conceived to depend upon 
causes so widely different, that, while the one 
can be calculated with almost the same certain- 
ty as the return of the seasons, the other can 
by no means be calculated with any degree of 
certainty. 

Itis well known to those who have been ac- 
eustomed to notice the relative height of the 
water of the lakes, that, during the winter sea- 
son, while the flow of water from the small 
streams is either partially or wholly checked 
by ice, and while the springs fail to discharge 
their accustomed quantity, the water of the 
lakes is invariably low. 

As the spring season advances, the snow 
that had fallen during the winter is changed to 
water, the springs receive their aecustomed 
supply, and the small streams are again opened, 
their banks being full in proportion to the 
amount of snow which may have fallen during 
the winter, added to the rapidity with which it 
has been melted. 

The water of the lakes, in consequence of 
this suddenly increased quantity received from 
the immense number of tributaries, commen- 
ces rising with the first opening of spring, and 
usually attains its greatest elevation, (at least 
in the upper lakes,) some time in the month of 
June or July. As the seasons advance, or 
during the summer and a large portion of the 
autumnal months, evaporation is increased, and 
the amount of water disch by the streams 
lessened, in consequence of which the water 
of the lakes falls very gradually until winter 
again sets in, when a still greater depression 
takes place from the renewed operation of the 
causes already mentioned. 

The extreme variation in the height of water 
from winter to summer is subject to considera- 


ble change, according as the winters may vary 
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from cold and dry to warm and wet; but dur- 
ing the past eight years, it may be estimated at 
two feet. 

This annual rise and fall of the water of the 
lakes, dependent, as it manifestly is, upon causes 
which are somewhat uniform in their opera- 
tion, must not be confounded with that eleva- 
tion and depression to which the waters are 
subject, independent of causes connected with 
the seasons of the year. ‘These latter changes 
which take place more gradually, sometimes 
undergoing but little variation for a series of 
years, are least liable to be noticed, unless they 
be very considerable ; but with respect to con- 
sequences, they are of vastly more importance, 
since they are subject to a larger and more per- 
manent range. 

‘That the waters of the lakes, from the earli- 
est settlement of the country, have been subject 
to considerable variation in relative height, is 
well known. At one time the belief was very 
general that these changes take place at regular 
intervals, rising for a space of seven years, and 
subsiding for a similar length of time ; a belief 
which would appear to be in consonance with 
that of the Indians upon the peninsula, and 
with whom it no doubt originated. It is not 
wonderful that a subject, the causes of which 
are so little comprehended by our natives, 
should be invested with an air of mystery, or 
that an error once propagated, (in consequence 
of the long series of years required to bring 
about any considerable change,) could scarcely 
be eradicated. , 

While the idea of the septennial rise and fall 
must be regarded as founded in error, it is 
nevertheless true that, from the earliest records, 
the height of the lakes has been subject to a 
considerable variation, usually rising very gra- 
dually and irregularly for a series of years, and 
after this falling in a like manner. 

Our old inhabitants agree in stating that the 
waters were high from 1800 to 1802; in proof 
of which it is stated that the roads which had 
before been in use upon the banks of the De- 
troit river, were so completely inundated as to 
be rendered impassable. A similar cireum- 
stance is related to have oceurred in the vicinity 
of Chicago, a broad sandy beach forming the 
immediate shore of the lake near that place 
having been wholly overflowed. 

I have been unable to obtain authentic infor- 
mation respecting the changes which took place 
between the years just mentioned and 1814, 
but from. the latter year to the present time, we 
have a more connected series of facts relating 
to the subject. 

‘It is now a matter of record, that in 1814 
and 1815 the Detroit and St. Clair rivers were 
unusually high; that the foundations of the 
houses, and much land that. had long been un- 
der dry cultivation, were submerged. ‘These 
buildings had been erected many years before, 
and of course under the belief that they were 
aloof from all but extraordinary and temporary 
inundations. No observations appear to have 
been made upon the progress of the elevation, 
whether it were gradual or abrupt, or whether 
there were any preceding seasons of a character 
to produce it.” 

n 1820, or about that time, the rivers had 
resumed their usual level. Several wharves 
were built at Detroit, between that year and 





eleven, of the fourteen years estimated, be 
equal to the increase at Philadelphia, during 
that time, it would follow that, had all sources 
of discharge been cut off, this cause alone 
would have been sufficient to elevate the waters 
of the lakes about 29 feet;* an elevation more 
than six times greater than that which is esti- 
mated to have taken place. 

When we take into consideration, in con- 
nection with the causes already enumerated, 
the fact that during the wet years, evaporation 
must have been less than during the dry ones, 
it may fairly be presumed that sufficient 
parent causes have existed, to produce all the 
results which have been noticed; and we may 
add, should a succession of dry and warm sea- 
sons follow, we may look with certainty for a 
return of the water of the lakes to its former 
low level. ‘ 


— 


Electric Telegraph.—This extraordinary 
machine is now being worked on the Great 
Western Railroad, between Drayton and Pad- 
dington ; and although no distinet idea of the 
apparatus can be imparted without plans and 
draughts of the dial, pipes, rods, &c., of which 
it is composed, yet the principle will excite 
unqualified admiration when our readers learn 
that intelligence is conveyed at the rate of 
200,000 miles per second, or 8000 times qtick- 
er than light travels during the same period, 
by means of electrical currents passi gh 
coils of copper wire placed immediately behind 
some magnetic needles, made to operate upon 
a circular series of twenty letters, which indi- 
cate such terms, either separately or collec- 
tively, as they have been arranged to represent. 
This telegraph will act day and night, in all 
states of the weather, and with a rapidity so 
superior to the common that one minute 
only is required for the communication of 
thirty signals. 

The Electric ie was called into ac- 
tion recently on the Great Western Railway, 
in consequence of an Irish gentleman having 
left, at one of the stations fifty or sixty miles 
from London, his great coat, containing a very 
valuable snuff box. On arriving in London he 
made known his case. The telegraph was set 
to work, and in three hours he was put in pos- 
session of his coat. On receiving it he ex- 
claimed—* I may tell this story in Cork, but 
who will believe it.” 


Anécdote of Archbishop Cranmer. 


A priest near Scarborough, sitting among 
his companions, over his-beer, at the door of 
a country ale-house, and some body happeni 
to mention the archbishop : “‘ That man,” sai 
the priest, ‘as great as he is now, was once 
but an ostler and has no more ing than 
the goslings yonder upon the green.” Crom- 
well, Earl of Essex, who had his spies in 
every quarter, was informed of what the priest 
had said. A messenger was immediately des- 





* Itis not, of course, supposed that, had the sources 
of discharge been cut off, this would have been the ac- 
tual result, for the estimate is made without any refer- 
ence to the increased evaporation and other causes, 
which would have been brought into action in conse- 
quence of the e area. 
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patched for him, and he was lodged 
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in the | to early rising, while he is yet a child. As the 


Fleet. . Some months elapsed, when the arch- | habit gains strength, it will become more and 


bishop, who was entirely ignorant of the affair, 


more pleasant to him. He will be likely to 


received a petition from the poor priest, full of} :etain it when he is no longer under your eye, 


penitence for his imprudence, and of supplica- 
tion for merey. ! 

The primate, having inquired into the busi- 
ness, sent for him. ‘I hear,’’ said he, ** you 
have accused me of many things, and, among 
others, of my being a very ignorant man. You 
have now an opportunity of setting your neigh- 
bours right in this matter, and may examine 
me, if you please.” 

The priest, in great confusion, besought his 
grace to pardon him: he never would offend 
in the same way again. 

‘« Well then,” says the archbishop, “ since 
you will not examine me, let me examine 

ou,” 
. The priest was thunderstruck ; mene many 
excuses, and owning he was not much learned 
in book matters. 

The archbishop told him he should not then 
go very deep, asked him two or three of 
the plainest questions in the Bible: Who was 
David's we VT who was Solomon’s ? 

The priest, used at his ignorance, stood 
speechless. 

** You see,” said the archbishop, ‘“ how 
your accusation of me rises against yourself. 
You are an admirable judge of learning and 
learned men. Well, my friend, I had no hand 
in bringing you here, and have no desire to 
keep you. Get home; and if you are,an igno- 
rant man, learn at least to be an honest one.’ 

Soon after the Earl of Essex came to the 
primate, and with some warmth told him, he 
might for the future fight his own battles; that 
he had intended to have made the priest do 
penance at Paul’s cross, but his grace’s mis- 

** My good lord,” said the primate, taking 
him by the hand, “ be not offended. I have 
examined the man myself; and be assured 
from me he is neither worthy of your notice 
nor mine.’’—Gilpin’s Lives of Reformers. 


Early Rising.—The air in the morning is 
more bracing and balmy, than during any other 
part of the day. Every boy or girl, who can be 
spared from household affairs, should be abroad 
with the lark and the robin, inhaling it. What 


.| will your sons or daughters be good for, if you 


allow them to be dozing and dreaming, and 
breathing carbon in a close reom, and dread- 
ing to get up, when they ought to be out 
brushing off the dew-drops from the flowers, 
and listening to the minstrelsy of the orchard 

ve, or with burning cheeks and frost 
breath, dallying with the hoary locks of win- 
ter? - It is easier for a child to rise at five 
o'clock than at seven. 

If you allow your children to become slug- 
gards when they are young, they will probabil 
earry the habit with them aaoagh life, of eye 
ing, “ A little more sleep, a little more slum- 
ber, a little more folding of the hands to sleep.” 
Begin early then to fix your hour and adhere 
to it. Let your child know that you are fixed 
as the laws of the Medes and Persians, and he 
will see that there is no use in trying to plead 
off. In this way he will become accustomed 


or your roof. He will live longer and be more 
happy, and do more good than if he had been 
indulged when he thought it a hardship to be 
roused so early from his slumbers. If your 
boy does not get sleep enough by the time 
you set for his rising, send him to bed an hour 
earlier, and the matter will soon be adjusted.— 


Humphrey. 


Pierce’s Patent Identifying Detector Lock. 


We have been much interested with a sight of 
this ingenious improvement on Chubb’s patent 
lock, which, as is truly deelared by the inven- 
tor, possesses, in addition to the most perfect 
security, a means of identifying any person, 
who attempts to open it by any improper 
means whatever. ‘Its construction is simple, 
its parts accurate, its action peculiarly pleasant, 
remarkably strong; and, above all, it is so 
perfectly secure that it defies the most ingeni- 
ous attempt to open it, by any kind of instru- 
ment that can possibly be applied. ‘The com- 
bination upon which this security is founded 
admits, also, of such an infinite number of 
changes, that every lock differs, and can be 
opened only by its own properkey. ‘* Locks, 
known by the name of Detector Locks,” adds 
the patentee, ‘‘ have long been before the pub- 
lic; but as they merely apprise the owner of 
an attempt having been made, without presum- 
ing to identify the guilty one, anxiety and sus- 
picion are the natural results; and not unfre- 
quently have the innocent been made to suffer 
with the guilty.”” As a remedy for this evil, 
the present invention marks the offender with 
an unexpected stamp, which cannot be removed 
for weeks, and thus detects the perpetrator 
alone, without the possibility of misleading 
suspicion. We cannot tell whether we most 
admired the ingenuity or the certainty of this 
piece of mechanism, which may, indeed, be 
described not only as a secure lock to our doors 
and chests, but a key to those who would try 
to pick them. 


Singular Will.—An English miser, John 
Pleech, lately died in London, leaving the fol- 
lowing will: I give and bequeath to my ne- 
phew, my old black coat; I give and bequeath 
to my niece, the flannel waistcoat I now wear ; 
I give and bequeath to each one of my sister’s 
grandchildren, one of the earthen pots on the 
top of my ‘wardrobe; finally I give and be- 
queath to my sister, as a last token of the affec- 
tion I have always felt for her, the brown stone 
jug at the head of my bed. The disappoint- 
ment of the legatees, when this strange will was 
read, may easily be imagined. The deceased 
was toskenn of by all in a way by no means 
flattering to him, and his sister, in a fit of anger, 
gave the brown stone jug, her legacy, a kick, 
which broke it in pieces, when, lo! a complete 
stream of guineas poured out of it, and the gene- 
ral disappointment gave way to joy. Each hur- 
ried to examine his or her legacy, and the flan- 
nel waistcoat and little earthen pots were found 
equally well filled, the testator having only 
wished to cause them an agreeable surprise. 








For ** The Friend.” 


Historical fragments, illustrating the early 
religious labours of Friends in America, 
wit seen sketches of the first 
ministers who visited it. 


(Continued from p. 14.) 


The first members of the Society of Friends 
who arrived at Boston, after the publication of 
the law against Quakers, were Anne Burden 
and Mary Dyer. This was very early in the 
year 1657. Sewel, and all the modern wri- 
ters which have taken him for their authority, 
tell us, that Mary Dyer came from Rhode 
Island to Boston, but an investigation of the 
language of Bishop, from whom Sewel de- 
rived his information, will show that this was 
not the case. After having recited the law 
made against Quakers being brought into the 
colony, he says, ‘‘ The two first that came 
over after this your law, were Ann Burden and 
Mary Dyer, her whom ye afterwards put to 
death.” ‘‘ Mary Dyer’s business was to pass 
that way to Rhode Island, having, before she 
arrived there, no knowledge of what you had 
done.”” Now not only would it be nonsense 
to say, ** she came from Rhode Island to Bos- 
ton,” “to pass that way to Rhode Island ;” 
but the very words “‘ came over,” as Bishop 
uses them, implies crossing the sea. Beside, 
it would seem impossible that Mary Dyer, if 
she had been at that time fresh from her own 
residence, which was immediately adjoining 
Newport, should have been ignorant of the 
transactions at Boston, for Nicholas Upshall, 
banished for his opposition to the laws against 
Quakers, was living in Rhode Island, and the 
very Indians around were acquainted with 
the cause which forced that aged man from his 
family, and the comforts of his own fireside. 
As it is evident from the concurrent testimony 
of all the early writers, that prior to 1657 there 
were no Friends resident on this continent, I 
am inclined to believe that Mary Dyer, having 
been to England to visit her friends, was there 
convinced of our testimonies, and probably 
received a gift in the ministry. Anne Burden, 
we know, came direct from London, whither 
the captain who brought her was obliged to 
convey her again; and the whole tenor of 
Bishop, and the manner in ,which he mixes 
their narratives, shows that they came and 
suffered together. ‘‘'These two,” he says, 
‘ye imprisoned, and kept close prisoners, 
that none might come at them; and though 
William Dyer came for his wife from Rhode 
Island, after he heard that she was there and 
in prison; yet ye suffered him not to have 
her, until he became bound in a 8 penalty 
(so great was your fear) not to lodge her in 
any town of your colony, nor to permit any to. 
have speech with her on her journey.” 

Anne Burden, who was not a minister, had 
been an inhabitant of Boston and its neigh- 
bourhood for sixteen years ; but her husband 
having removed his family to England, had 
died there, and she was now come to Boston 
to collect the debts due his estate, for the 
maintenance of herself and children. When 
brought before the rulers, they would neither 
admit the necessities of her family, nor her 
ignorance of their ordinance, as sufficient to 
secure her from suffering. She was kept a 
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prisoner twelve weeks, and was not permitted 
to attend to the business upon which she came. 
Some of the inhabitants of Boston took pity 
on this poor widow and her fatherless children, 
and freely undertook to collect the debts due 
her husband’s estate. Having gathered £30 
in goods, which they pomshined were better 
suited for the Barbadoes market than for that 
of London, they interceded with the magis- 
trates, that she might be permitted to take 
passage with them for that island. At first 
they seemed ready to comply with this rea- 
sonable request, if any one could be found 
willing to take her, but after a bargain had been 
made with the master of a vessel for that place, 
they refused to permit it. She was, at the eon- 
clusion of the twelve weeks, taken from prison, 
and by the common executioner was conveyed 
in a boat, they had pressed for the occasion, on 
board the vessel she had been brought in from 
London. Of the goods collected for her she 
had received nothing; and except six shillings 
sent her by an honest debtor, she obtained no 
portion of her husband’s estate. The captain 
had previously demanded of the rulers who 
would pay for her passage, and they advised 
him to seize as much of her goods as would 
suffice ; this, however, he promptly refused, 
as she went not with him of her own will. 
But the rulers themselves, who had paid 
nothing, levied on the property, collected £6 
10s. as her passage money to England, and 
seven shillings for conveying her to the ship, 
although the captain had offered to send his 
own boat to take her on board. When she 
arrived in England she remunerated the cap- 
tain. 

Of the eight Friends sent from Boston to 
London in Captain Lock’s vessel, six, viz. 
William Brend, Christopher Holder, John 
Copeland, Sarah Gibbons, Mary Weather- 
head, and Dorothy Waugh, “found them- 
selves under a necessity of returning again ; 
being firmly persuaded that the Lord had 
called them to bear testimony to his truth in 
these parts, and having a full assurance of faith, 
that he would support them through whatso- 
ever exercises he should be pleased to suffer 
them to be tried with.’’ But the law imposing 
a penalty upon any captain who should con- 
vey a Quaker to Boston, being now known in 
England, they could obtain no passage. Still 
the concern-remained with them, and a similar 
engagement of mind was felt by Robert Hodg- 
son, Humphrey Norton, Richard Dowdney, 
William Robinson, and Mary Clark. Robert 
Fowler, a ministering Friend who followed the 
sea, had a small vessel built for himself, which 
being brought to London, opened the way for 
these Friends being carried to New England. 
‘The captain wrote a description of the voyage, 
of which the following are the principal parts. 
It is entitled 

‘* A-TRUE RELATION OF THE VOYAGE UNDER- 
TAKEN BY ONE Ropert Fow er, wiTH MY 
SMALL VESSEL CALLED THE WOODHOUSE ; BUT 
PERFORMED BY THE Lorp, Like as He pip 
Noan’s ARK, WHEREIN He sHUT UP A FEW 
RIGHTEOUS PERSONS, AND LANDED THEM SAFE, 
EVEN a8 aT THE Hitt Arrarat.”’ 

4* The true discourse taken as followeth. 
This vessel was appointed for this service from 
the beginning, as I have often had it manifested 







to me; that it was within me several times, 
‘Thou hast her not for nothing ;’ and also 
New England presented before me. Also, 
when finished and launched: and made to sea, 
contrary to my will, she was brought to Lon- 
don, where, speaking, touching this thing, to 
Gerrard Roberts, and others, they confirmed 
the matter in the behalf of the Lord, that it 
must be so, Yet entering into reasoning, and 
letting in the temptation, and hardship, and 
the loss of my life, wife and children, with 
that of the re of all earthly saan it 
brought me as low as the grave, and laid me 
as one dead to the things of God. But by his 
instrument, George Fox, I was refreshed and 
raised up again. Before that it was so con- 
trary to myself, that I could as willingly have 
died as have gone: but by the strength of God, 
I was now willing to do his will. So the cus- 
toms and fashions of the custom house could 
not stop me; yet still I was assaulted by the 
enemy, who pressed from me my servants ; so 
that for that long voyage, we were but two 
men and three boys, besides myself. 

“‘ Upon the first day of the fourth month, 
called June, received I the Lord’s servanis 
aboard, who came with a mighty hand, and an 
outstretched arm with them ; so that with cour- 
age we set sail, and came to the Downs the 
second day; where our dearly beloved Wil- 
liam Dewsberry and Michael Thompson came 
aboard ; and in them we were much refreshed; 
and after recommending us to the grace of God, 
we launched forth. 

** Again reasoning came upon me, and 
thoughts arose with me, to have gone to the 
admiral, and made complaint for the loss of my 
said servants, and asked for a convoy, from 
which thing I was withheld by that which was 
m ou tah Shortly after the south wind blew 
a fittle ard, so that it caused us to put in at 
Portsmouth, when I was furnished with choice 
of men, according to one of the captain’s 
words to me, that I might have enough for 
money; but he said my vessel was so small, 
he would not go the voyage for her. 

“Certain days we lay there, where the 
ministers of Christ were not idle, but went 
forth and gathered sticks, and kindled a fire, 
and left it burning; also several Friends came 
on board and visited us, wherein we were re- 
freshed. Again we launched forth from thence 
about the eleventh day, and were put back 
again to South Yarmouth, where we went 
ashore, and there, in measure, did the like. 
Also, we met with -three pretty large ships 
which were for ete who did ac- 
eom us about thirty leagues, but might 
have teas three hundred leagues, if they had 
not feared the men of war; but for the es 
caping of them they took to the northward, 
and left us without hope of help to the east- 
ward; , before our parting, it was shown 
to Humphrey Norton, early in the morning, 
that they were nigh that sought our lives ; but, 
said he, ‘ Thus saith the Lord, you shall be 
carried away as in a mist.’ And presently 
we espied a great ship making towards us, and 
the three ships were much afraid, and tacked 


about with what speed they could ; in the very 
interim the Lord God fulfilled his promise, 
and struck our enemies in the face with a con- 
trary wind, to our refreshment. Then upon 
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our parting from these three great ships, we 
Sore bread to ask counsel of the Lord, and 
the word was from him: ‘Cut through and 
steer your straightest course, and mind nothing 
but mef;” unto whieh thing he much provoked 
us, and caused us to meet together every day, 
and He Himself met with us and manifested 
largely unto us, so that with storms we were 
not prevented above three times in all our voy- 
age. The sea was my figure, for if any thing 
got up within me, the sea rose up against me, 
and then the floods clapped their hands, of 
which in time I took notice, and told Hum- 

hrey Norton: again, in a vision in the night, 
pe an anchor swimming about the waters, 
and something of a ship that crossed our way, 
which in our meeting I saw fulfilled, for I 
myself with others had lost ours, so that for 
a season the vessel in a manner ran loose ; 
which afterwards, by the wisdom of God, 
was recovered into a better condition than be- 
fore. 

*«* Also on the 25th day of the same month, 
in the morning, we saw another vessel that 
was great, making towards us, which did ap- 
pear, far off, to a frigate, and made her 
signs to us to come to them, which unto me 
was a great cross, we being to windward of 
them; and it was said: ** Go speak him; the 
cross is sure; did I ever fail thee therein ?”’ 
and unto others there appeared no danger in it; 
so that we did, and it proved a tradesman of 
London, by whom we wrote back. 

‘« Also it was very remarkable, when we had 
been five weeks at sea in a dark season, where- 
in the powers of darkness appeared in their 
greatest strength against us, having sailed but 
about three hundred leagues, Humphrey Nor- 


ton entering into communion with God, told 
me that he received a comfortable answer; 
also that about sach a day we should land in 


America; which was even so fulfilled. Also 
thus it was all the voyage, with the faithful, 
who were carried far above storms and tem- 
pests, that when the ship went either to the 
right hand or to the left, their hands joined all 
as of one, and did direct her way ; so that we 
have seen and said, we see the leads our 
vessel as it were a man leading a Horse by the 
head ; we regarding neither latitude nor lon- 
itude, but kept to our line, which”was our 
Faken, and guide, and rule. 

‘“« Upon the last day of the fifth month, 1657, 
we made land; it was part of Long Island, far 
beyond the expectations of the pilot: further- 
more, our drawings all the voyage had been 
deep southwards, until the evening before we 
made land, and then the word was, there was 
a lion in the way, anto which we gave. obedi- 
dience, and said * Let them steer northwards, 


until the next day following.’ And soon after| the way ofvany duty, but it does not thence 
meet ther before the usual time; and it| su 
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after he had lain by all night, and the thing was 
fulfilled. 

«* Now to lay before you, in short, the large- 
ness of the will, wisdom, and power of God, 
thus this creek did land us between the Dutch 
plantation and Long Island, where the movings 
of some friends were unto; which otherwise 
would have beén very difficult to have gotten 
to; also the Lord God that moved them brought 
them to the place appointed, and also us unto 
our way, according to the word which came 
unto Christopher Holder, ‘you are in the 
road to Rhode Island.’ In that creek came a 
shallop to meet us, taking us to be strangers, 
we making our way by boats, and they spake 
English to us, and informed us, and also guid- 
ed us along. The power of the fell 
much upon us, and an invisible word,came 
unto us, that the seed of America shall be as 
the sand of the sea; and it was published in 
the ears of the brethren, which caused tears to 
break forth with fulness of joy; so that pre- 
sently for these places some prepare them- 
selves; who were, Robert Hodgson, Richard 
Dowdney, Sarah Gibbons, Mary Wetherhead, 
Dorothy. Waugh, who the next day were put 
on shore, in the Dutch plantation called New 
Amsterdam. We came, and it being on the 
first day of the week several came aboard to us, 
and we began our work; I was caused to go 
to the governor, and Robert nm with me, 
who was moderate both in words and actions, 

‘* Robert and I several days had seen the 
vessel in danger; the day following this was 
fulfilled, there being @ passage between two 
lands, which i ed by the name of Hell- 
gate; and to that place we came and into it 
were forced, and were carried over it; and the 






















































rect. public opinion. ‘This may be all true. 
But every religious society has also its duties 
and its rights, and being in some degree re- 
sponsible for the conduct of its members, it 
is bound to see that their proceedings do not 
infringe its order, and bring a shade over the 
purity of its profession. 

To engage in acts for the moral reformation 
of others, partakes of the nature of a religious 
duty ; and this includes a divine.requisition as 
well as a qualification for the work. If we are 
prepared to undertake to reform others, we 
must be changed men ourselves, and that not 
merely on the particular point on which we 
attempt to change others. A defect in us ma 
be referred to by others as a palliation for their 
wrong doing, and instead of dissuading them 
from their evil practices, we may induce the 
idea that these practices are not as prejudicial 
as our delineations represent. It has become 
quite customary to lecture upon the evils of 
slavery and intemperance, and I cannot doubt 
that benefit has arisen from the considerations 
which have been awakened in many. With 
the intemperate declamations of some, and the 
injury they have done to the cause, I have lit- 
tle now to do, but regarding the propriety of 
the members of our religious Society holding 
public meetings, and delivering lectures upon 
the iniquities of those evils, I have had 
doubts. They are held without the consent of 
the meeting to which the lecturer belongs; his 
friends have exercised no judgment on the sub- 
ject, either in relation to his fitness, or whether 
it is his proper business. 

send parsons have mistaken their religious 
duty, where they have not been rectified 
by a aenee. Oe have often missed their 
Scripture is fulfilled in our eyes, in the figure, ir usefulness in religious Society. 
“Hellgate cannot prevail against you:"’ yet| Under a course of discipline, young partons 
I believe one s breadth would have en-| are to occupy. s in the church 
dangered both loss of vessel and goods. whi Head only can assign to them. If 

“ Also there was a shoal of fish pursued our| ‘bey are not in these stations, they not only 
vessel, and followed us strangely along close by fail to edify the body, but to experience them- 
the rudder; and in our meeting it was showed | 8¢!¥es a growth in the truth. Active and ar- 
me, these fish are to thee a figure: thus do the | dent, they may think they ought to be doing 

yers of the churches proceed to. the Lord | Something in the cause of righteousness 
or thee and the rest. Surely in our meeting|i™ the earth; and not keeping pan and 
did the thing run through me, and as an a watchful towards the Heavenly er, the 
rejoice me.’ enemy may draw them aside into things which 

We:chall’ Resontier shonty hisestieetd Gee do not belong to their sphere of duty, and thus 
labourers entered upon their work, the differ- parang Ja a paly nie eatin earn become 
ent places to which they were led, and the re- bonnes end entangled in a Jabyrinth, fom 

; hich they are not often extricated. In scarce- 
ception they met with. N.S Poe. A acai 
ly any thing is it more difficult to convince 
os ple that they have erred, than where they 
ave entered the wrong path under the _profes- 
sion of duty. It is mortifying to think of 
having been deceived, and Z up willingness 
to retract is strengthened by the 
that if mistaken now, there is no 


: : For “ The Friend.” 
PUBLIC MORAL LECTURES. 


No improper obstacles should be placed in 


the middle of the day, there were drawings to/| follow that plans for doing good should not be/ of more certainty in future. I always foal tee 


was said we may look abroad in the evening; 
and as we sat waiti 
covered the land, 


tothe judgment of age and experience, | gret when I hear of Friends delive i 
to suitable checks where the cause of re-| moral lectures. It strikes me as Pie 


upon the Lord, they dis-|ligion and the character of a religious body | the man, and if it originates in the will and 
our mouths were aaa may be involved. Youth — 


are full of| wisdom of man, there is s reason to 


in prayer and thanksgiving; and as way was| ardour, and older persons are not always pos-| doubt that it will produce the effect which the 


made, we made tow it, and espying 


late, we had le 


a ereek,| sessed of as much prudence as may be need-| lecturer designs 
our advice was to enter there, but the will of} ful to prevent them from hazardii 
man (viz. the a resisted it; but in that, of| which they profess to espouse. 

xd to be content, and told him | thusiasm may wake some up to deeds of reform, 
both sides were safe, but that going that way | and inspire them with the persuasion that they 


- Lecturers upon slavery or 
the cause| intemperance do not often admit the necessi 
lar en- ore di te . . . 
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able kindness, favoured us with the influence ; 


speaker has the garb of a Friend, his senti- 
ments and actions are placed to the credit or 
discredit of his Society, and in some instances 
no little disgust has been produced. In rela- 
tion to these subjects, Friends have believed, 
ever since they took them up as a body, that 
in order to labour availingly to convince the 
objects of their concern, that the course of the 
slaveholder and the consumer of ardent spirits 
was repugnant to the precepts and the purity 
of the gospel, it required a degree of the reason- 
ing virtue of truth, imbuing the mind of him 
who engaged in the work with a deep feeling 
of its nature and importance, and inducing a 
religious qualification to labour for the benefit 
of his fellow men. They also believed it re- 
quisite to address their labours immediately to 
persons who were involved in these evils. To 
them they directly unburthened their exercised 
minds, and the propriety of the course was 
proven by the reformation of many. We have 
no account of their delivering lectures. on the 
sin of slavery to companies of people already 
satisfied of its repugnance to the precepts of the 

spel, and not one of whom owned a single 
eacy. They went to the slaveholder, and en- 
deavoured to induce him to surrender to the 
slave his natural right, the right to liberty, pro- 
perty, and the enjoyment of happiness. Had 
those who have spent much time in public lec- 
tures been induced, under a sense of religious 
duty, to go to the slaveholder, instead of de- 
claiming against him hundreds of miles dis- 
tant, and ‘immediately imparted, in a right spi- 
rit, their concern for him, for the slave, and for 
the welfare of our country, the ear and the 
heart of the slaveholder would have been kept 
open to receive such disinterested labours ; and 
the remedy being directly administered where 
the disease exists, we might now see a ve 
different state of feeling among the slavehold- 
ers, in relation to this tremendous mass of ini- 
quity and pollution in our beloved and favoured 
country. 

I will present a few extracts from John 
Woodman’s journal of his labours, which ex- 
hibit the state of mind in which he and his 
companions d in that work, and some 
effects of their efforts. 

“In the beginning of the 12th month 1758, 
I joined in company with my friends, John 
Sykes and Daniel Stanton, in visiting such 
who had slaves; some, whose hearts were 
rightly exercised about them, appeared to be 
glad of our visit; but in some places our way 
was more difficult, and I often saw the neces- 
sity of keeping down fo that root from whence 
our’ concern proceeded ; and have cause in 
reverent th Iness, humbly to bow down 
before the Lord, who was near to me, and pre- 
served my niind in calmness under some sharp 
conflicts, and begat a spirit of sympathy and 
tenderness in’ me, towards some who were 
grievously entangled in the spirit of this world. 

“ Tn the first month, 1759, having found my 
mind drawn to visit some of the more activé 
memibets in our Society ‘at Philadelphia who 
had ‘slaves, I met my friend John Churchman 
thére by'an agreement; we continued about’ a 
week in ‘the ae one part of our time was 
employed in siting such who had slaves. It 

rasa time’ exercise, looking often to 
’ Lord for his “assistance, who, in unspeak- 
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of that spirit which crucifies to the greatness 
and splendour of this world, and enabled us to 
go through some heavy labours in which we 
found peace. After our general spring meet- 
ing, I again joined with John Churchman, on 
a visit to some who had slaves in Philadelphia, 
and with thankfulness to our Heavenly Father, 
I may say, that divine love and a true sym- 
pathising tenderness of heart prevailed at times 
in this service. In the 7th month I found an 
increasing concern on my mind to visit some 
active members in our Society who had slaves, 
and having no opportunity of the company 
of such who were named on the minutes of the 
yearly meeting, J went alone to their houses, 
and, in the fear of the Lord, acquainted them 
with the exercise | was under ; and thus, some- 
times by a few words, I found myself dis- 
charged from a heavy burden. 


“On the 28th of 11th month 1759, I was at 
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TENTH MONTH, 17, 1840. 

The British parliament, it appears, was pro- 
rogued on the 1ith of the 8th month last by 
the queen fiperson. The speech she deliver- 
ed or read on the occasion, may, of course, be 
considered as expressing the sense of the cabi- 
net; consequently, the testimony contained in 
the annexed extract from it to the good con- 
duct of the emancipated people of colour, bears 
the stamp of official attestation : 

“The conduct of the emancipated negroes 
throughout the West Indies has been remark- 
able for tranquil obedience to the law, and a 
peaceable demeanour in all the relations of so- 
cial life.” 

The paper from which we derive the ex- 
tract adds the following : 

‘* We state, in this connection, that we have 





the Quarterly Meeting of Bucks county, and just received from the office of the British and 


had conversation with my friend Samuel East- 
burn, who expressed a concern to join in a 
‘visit to some Friends in that county who had 
negroes. As I felt a draught to that work in 
the said county, I came home and put things 
in. order, and in the following month was at 
Buckingham meeting, where, through the 
descendings of heavenly dew, my mind was 
comforted, and drawn into near unity with the 
flock of Jesus Christ. Entering upon this 
visit appeared weighty, and before I left home 
my mind was often sad, under which exercise 
I fel at times the Holy Spirit which helps our 
infirmities; through which, in ae my 
prayers were at times put up to God, that he 
would be pleased to purge me fom all selfish- 
ness, that I might be strengthened to disch 

my duty faithfully, how hard soever to the 
natural part. We proceeded on the visit in a 
weighty frame of spirit, and went to the 
houses of the most active members throughout 
the county who had negroes ; and through the 
goodness of the Lord, my mind was preserved 
in resignation in times of trial. Though the 
work was hard to nature, yet, through the 
strength of that love which is stronger than 
death, ‘fenderness of heart was often felt 
amongst us in our visits, and we parted from 
several families with greater satisfaction than 
we expected.” 


At Newport, he says, “‘ In several families 
in the country I felt an engagement on my 
mind to have a conference with them in pri- 
vate concerning their slaves ; and through di- 
vine aid I was favoured to give up thereto. 
Though in this concern I appear singular from 
many whose service in travelling is ter 
than, mine, I do not think hard of them for 
omitting it; I do not repine at having so un- 
pleasant a task assigned me, but look with 
awfulness to Him who ints to his ser- 
vants their respective iiemante and is 
good to all who serve him sincerely.” 


ot 


New Kind of Tin Plate—M. Budy has formed a 
superior tin plate of iron and nickel. It is five or six 
times harder than that now in use, and is very advan- 

for culinary utensils, as it does not communi- 
cate any colour to sauces, which common tin plate 
frequently does.— Foreign Journal. 


Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, among other 
valuable publications, a thick octavo, entitled 
‘Extracts from Parliamentary Papers relative 
to the West Indies, 1839,’ published ‘by au- 
thority,’ forming an invaluable record of the 
circumstances preceding, attending and follow- 
ing the birth of freedom in the West Indies. 
The results of emancipation, as published 
from time to time, in the anti-slavery publica- 
tions, are here fully confirmed on the highest 
official authority.’ 


WEST TOWN SCHOOL. 


The winter session will commence on se- 
cond day, the second of next month. Con- 
veyances will be provided as usual, to take the 
pupils, on the morning of that day, from the 

office, No. 46 north Sixth street. Those 
who wish to go out in this way, are requested 
to have their names timely entered in a book 
left at the office for the purpose. 

Philadelphia, 10th mo. 17th, 1840. 


BINDING. 

As vol. 13 of “ The Friend” is now com- 
pleted, with the title and index herewith fur- 
nished, those who want it neatly bound will 
please send their numbers to the office—and if 
they are deficient by any numbers, being lost 
or defaced, the earlier the better. Application 
ig frequently made for back numbers, when it 
is too late to procure them. 


Mararep, at Friends’ Meeting House, on Sixth 
street, on third day, the 6th instant, Jesse W. Tayzor, 
of the Northern Liberties, to Marta, daughter of the 
late Mark Balderston, of Bucks county, Pu. 





Drep, on third day, the 29th ult., Jonn H. Boox, in 
the 83d r of his age; a member of the Northern 
District Monthly Meeting.- He was a native of Ger. 
many, but had resided in and near this city many 
years—a man of great integrity, and exemplary Chris- 
tian life. 

——, in Camden, N. J., on the 5th instant, at the 
residence of her son, Richard M. Cooper, Anica 
Coorer, relict of the late William Cooper, aged 92 
years. 
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